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“ AGROSS THE CONTINENT.” 
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the 
4,andad more than one 


there is 


4 iand, tha 
s Holland or 

the 
is iarge as 
. {Great Britain proper. The sur- 


true. 


eady intimated, 
y Variety, from ad marshes 


isand acres, extensive valleys, 


can easily get the | Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


ant 
i 8 e grandest o 
ranges, and the loftiest peaks of 
I to 
1. What other single State, 
d - anc 
’ intry, in fact, presents so many, \ 
: gate: An 
so strongly marked differen- 
: me 
itains the most barren, rugged, 
car 
Valleys the most extensive, 
‘ anc 
and iuXurilant, deserts the 
i late, forests more . 
swi 
Z more gigan ; 
great trees that surround me here, 
inges of the Sierra Nevada, 
pre 
( averas, are the most 
grand scale on which 
ing on this coast. | 
\ ° 
salize OF appreciate 
sight. Toey grow 
W gazing atthem. The 
name the botanist | 
Z t est of the worl 
named the “ Big 
. see these pages 
tigh 1e in the | 
e, thirty-three or 
3, 4nd then another at 
5 ame iength to cross 
ga line around these | 
tw P . . 
4 ave some idea of the size 
© big Lrees of California, 
¥ rods from where | write, there 
t ‘o.d original ” tree so 
it is thirty-two feet in diameter 
w ‘ “—" 
itk, Which was eighteen inches 
Phat, you see, would make 
, — , 
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ground. It was cut down to get a 
to take to the World's Fair in Lon- 
fo 


took five men twenty-five days to 
there is around house built over the 


ao R 

Amp in » form of a summer house, and 
and dancing parties are frequently 
t here is an old tree that must 


“ave lalen many years ago, so that the heart 


z + 1s rotted out leaving the trunk hollow. cultivating crops would be very greatly 
‘man on horseback can mde up through| reduced. It would be no exaggeration to say 
this hollow trunk for nearly a hundred and tht at least fifty per cent of the labor would 


The height of these trees exceeds three 
Hundred feet in many cases, and in one or 
ld trees thet have fallen, the height was 
far from four hundred and fifty feet. 


The winds, however, have shaken and broken 


tw 














sent the strength of the tree into the trunk. |‘ 


Very few of the older and larger trees have 


tion of the winds. 
perfect and beautiful, rising straight and 

smooth for more than a hundred feet without 

a limb and ofte nearly two hundred feet. In 

some cases fires have burnt out immense hol- 
lows in the trunks making chambers large 
enough to shelter a dozen people. 

As to the age of these gigantic trees it is 
not easy to state it exactly. It is very dif- 
ferently estimated. By the annual rings on 
some of the trees it is thought by some that 
they could be traced back to twelve hundred 
years before Christ! That was when the 
walls of Troy were tottering down as far 
back, farther indeed than authentic history 
extends. It is a long time for the life of any 
living thing, but it is evident ona careful 

examination, that they are at least three 
thousand years old. 

A me ye resembles the cypress. The cone 

» About the size of a pullet’s egg and 


It is possible that still others may yet be 
discovered. This group is most accessible, 
being about seventy-five miles east of Stock- 
| ton, with a tolerably good stage road. It is, 


Although we nave repearcusy «._- 
se most abused of our animals, the swine, 
their management. 
and filth,” for it is not ina great measure 


rooting over a manure pile, will from prefer- 
ence if given the opportunity, choose a clean 


are confined in pens, there should be thrown 


soil thoroughly about the trees, destroy many 


|has made 


pecting the arrival soon of an importation of| 
|twenty-one head, selected for him in Eng- 
\land from the best sources, including the 
descendants of several well known prize 
winners at the Birmingham shows. 


when a few days less than thirteen months 
old, gave birth to a fine heifer calf. 


stronger growth than grain and useful plants. 
Farmers have no time to speculate upon the 
cause of this. 


be directed to the subjugation of pig weeds, | § 


sies, Canada thistles, and a score of kindred 
nuisances. 


once exterminate the seeds of all these 
of the farm, from every field, the labor of 


be saved. The condition of the soil would 
be so much more favorable for the growth of 
crops that a much larger ‘yield might be 
expected, which, from its clean condition, 
would command an enhanced price. 
waste of fertilizing matter which is consumed 
by the growth of weeds would also be saved. 


tops in most instances, constituting a| sons enough for the extermination of weeds. 
natural process of “ heading in,” which has The common practice on a majority of farms 


against weeds, keeping them back till the 
” crops get a start, and allowing all to ripen 
perfect tops, owing to this constant devasta- | their seeds together. 
But the trunks are alj|®"4 barnyards, and every nook about the 


one of them at Mariposa containing trees as 
large in size as those of Calaveras County. 





o-day. SypHax. 
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SETTING YOUNG PLANTS. 





r from injury to the young plants. In pass- 


e seed had failed, we were informed that it | 


The | 


sture to nourish the plant until the new 


its, penetrate to a considerable depth in 
soil in search of moisture. When the 
its are taken up many of these roots are 
xen, and unless they are set proper! y they 
for want of nourishment. 
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CARE FOR THE SWINE. 


friends the importance of caring for 
still great negligence observed in 
There is no excuse in 
often made remark that “ pigs love dirt 


The hog while taking great comfort in 


i comfortable locality for a nest. If they | 
them a liberal supply of sods and weeds, 
1 a clean nesting place should be provided. 
10ong 
at is eaten so generally as pork, and every 


the rural population, probably no 


e should be exercised in securing a healthy | 
1 wholesome supply. 

At this season, we believe in pasturing 
ne in the apple orchards. They stir the | 


noxious insects, and eating the windfall fruit | and Albany 


ling moth. 


vent the propagation of the injurious cod- | 





numerous sales. 


d 
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ANOTHER SINGULAR CASE. 


I have a grade Ayrshire heifer which lately, . 


B. Perce. |” 


Weston, July 6th, 1870. h 





Useless and noxious weeds always make a 


Perhaps it is quite sufficient 
r them to know that all their energy must 


oman wormwood, pigeon grass, kale, dai- 


It is very plain that if the farmer would 
pests | I 


The 
Without going any farther, here are rea- 
n Vermont is to carry on a sluggish warfare 


The fence corners also, 


buildings, are covered with a rank growth of 
weeds. The soil is so full of foul seeds that 
as soon as one crop of weeds is killed another 
springs into life to take its place. 
The question presents itself whether every 
farmer may not rid his soil of the germs of 
useless vegetable life, and if it will not be a 
“= profitable operation for him to do so. 
he usual method of ridding a soil of foul 
seeds is bya fallow. This process, however, 
involves the loss of the use of the land for a 
season, besides the labor of repeated plough 
ing and harrowing. 
We have known farmers, who, without 
resorting to a fallow, have, by thorough hoe- 
ing and care in pulling weeds from sowed 
crops, never allowing a weed to perfect its 
seed, so reduced their number as to be 
almost entirely exempt from this vestige of 
the curse on original sin. The extra labor of 
the more thorough cultivation is paid for at 
once in the improvement of the crop. The 
extra labor required will become less each 
year, and very soon thorough cultivation will 
be performed with less labor than was pre- 








nearly round, There are about ninety of 


Ez, 


“* A tree, that flin 
Will make the b 


with shade trees. 


Bims and Oaks. 


the ploughs are going in a neighboring field | toric interest 


This notable tree stood on the north side 
of Elm street, about one hundred feet from 
Main, and directly in front of the old man- 
In our remarks in @ former issuer concern- | 80" which was for so many years occupied 
i ing the care of the roots, we neglected to| bY the lamented Ex Governor Lincoln, and 
. . advise transplanting in sugh spots as are too which, in later years, gave place to the hotel 
a Acoma thin, either from the seeds not germinating known as the Lincoln House. 
, # It was remarkably alike for its prodigious 
ing through a large field of Swedes lately, | *2 and the symmetry of its proportions 
we observed many wide gaps, sometimes two but in the minds of a past generation it was 
or three feet between plants ; on inquiring if particularly associated with the ample hospi- 
tality so often dispensed beneath its shade 
came up very unevenly, and that while thick | >Y the sterling old governor and his genial 
clumps appeared in some places, there were |companion during his many years of guber- 
corresponding blanks in others, but that | torial office. 
enough plants had been thrown away in thin- sion that this living monument of a former 
ning Out to set the whole field. The excuse generation was permitted to remain, even 
for neglecting to reset was that the percent- | after it had suffered so much from decay as 
age of plants, which died in resetting was so [to be a source of some uneasiness to the 
large that it did not pay to give the work to | throng which daily passed beneath it. 
them. Now we follow an old fashioned plan | 
whish works well in resetting young plants, Lafayette made the tour to the northern 
si | and by it but few die. It is simply to pour states to receive the congratulations of a 
water about the roots of the plants as we | S8*ateful people, nowhere did he receive a 
reset them, holding the plant in the proper }more enthusiastic reception than that given 
position with the left hand, and pouring the him by the people of Worcester beneath this 
water from the spout of a small coffee pot venerable elm. 
lirectly on the soil about the roots. 


In the year 1826, when the Marquis de 


It was fitting that as this giant of the past 
, is that the fine rootlets are spread lay awaiting its removal one lovely June 
roperly, and the earth is thoroughly and | morning, the people should gather around 
* evenly covered upon them. The water being it and a fitting tribute be paid to its momery 
thrown at once to the roots gives sufficient | by a venerable citizen of the town. 
Where is the aspiring historian who is to 
tlets are grown. Our readers well know | **hiéve literary immortality and endear him- 
that the fine hair like roots of nearly all our | self .to coming generations by placing upon 
record an account of these notable New Eng- 
land elms? Let him sharpen his quill at once, 
for the race is departing. A few, like the 
Springfield elm, with its circumference of 
| twenty-six feet; the Pittsfield elm,running up 
nearly one hundred feet before it puts out a 
branch ; the Aspinwall elm at Brookline, which, 
‘ Vente” beg aay .istwa hundred and fourteen 
mon, and the Washington elm at Cambridge, 


It was only by his interces- 


its shadow as of yore, 
ood stir sometimes, when the 


words 
Of a long looked for lip fall icy cold.” 


During the past month the most venerable 
of the many majestic elms which kee 


d it with great his- 


8t8 elms, and many villages where other trees 


entitle it to a record among the great trees 
of the books,,it was in our eyes, to borrow an 
expression from Dr, Holmes, a “ very pleas- 
ing vegetable.” 

Other specimens in the immediate neigh- 
borhiad indicated conclusively that although 
the elm was a failure bere, the oak excels 
itself, and although not often selected for 
adornment, a few of these extraordinary 
Specimens are more desirable than unthrifty 





have failed might be not a little relieved of 
their nakednesa by the planting of oaks. 
The patience of the reader has been 
already overtaxed, but a few notable oaks 
are worthy of mention in this connection. 
One in Lancaster has a circumference of 
seventeen feet. A magnificent oak stands 
directly in front of “ the Wayside Inn,” in 
Sudbury, which has a girth of seventeen and 
ahalf feet. One in Brighton was standing 
a few years ago, which measured twenty-five 
feet. But the most remarkable oak in this 
country is probably the noted one standing 
in Genesee, N. Y., which has a circumference 
of twenty-seven feet, and is thought to be 
not less than five hundred years old, and had 
consequently been standing over a century 
when Columbus discovered America. 
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OWNING A HOME.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Cc 
farm in Southborough, is remarkable for his 
form and beauty. 


excellence he is rarely excelled by any bull of 
his age and breed in the count: y- 





he fine animal, the property of James C. 
onverse, Esq., and kept at that gentleman’s 


In striking points of 

















He was sired by “ Excelsior,” he by im- 
ported “ Ned ” out of J.P. Cushing’s “ No. 
3,” bred from stock of his own importation. 
| Dam, “ Delpha,” was awarded the first 

premium at the exhibition of the “ Newton 
Jersey Club” in 1868, the committee consist- 














Joseph Burnett and Leverett Saltonstall. 
| She was also one of the three cows, (“ Lady 
Milton ” and “ Creampot ” being the others, ) 
| forming part of the Jersey herd which drew 
the herd prize at the New England Fair, at 
| New Haven, in 1868. 





There is no excuse for ihe shiftlessness, 
the want of judgment, and lack of ambition 
which characterize too many of our young 
men at the present day in embarking in 
matrimonial life. 
now at once to enter boarding houses, or 
rent at exorbitant prices apartments in city 
houses and years are dragged along without 
a bright lookout ahead, without possessing 
in reality a home, struggling from hand to 
mouth, perhaps, to pay rent or boarding 
bills, until, after the best part of life is passed 
while little or nothing has accumulated, the 
whole income is needed for immediate wants 
and no chance is left for remedying the great 
mistake that was made at the outset. 

In the first place it is not prudent for any 
young man to marry uctil he has by economy | i 
saved a few hundred dollars above the 
amount which will be needed in providing 
an outfit. Impatience is only another name |i 
for imprudence, and those who advise start- 
ing in life without knowing that a provision 
is made for emergencies, for the demands of 


enwiverancina family 


for sickness. and for 





have a wide reputation already ; and a goodly 
number of others have been described by 
Mr. Emerson and a few by Dr. Holmes ; but 
there are countless others waving their giart 
branches in inglorious seclusion, in less 
frequented parts of New England, whose 
biographies, if faithfully written, would be 
more highly prized than the lives of so many 
political upstarts with which our libraries are | 5. energy than the others, commence | 
filled. 
Virgil says, “Countries are distinguished and very few indeed dare attempt the acqui- 
by their trees,” and I know of no exterior] .-:.. of a home of their own. 
|mark by which the degree of refinement to 
|be found in any town or city is better indi- 
cated than by the adornment of its streets | 44:4 home struggled for from the first and 
In justification of this 
remark it is only necessary to allude to a few 
| such illustrations as Cambridge, Springfield, 
| Northampton and New Haven in the east, 
and Cleveland in the west. 


But 1 have lately been inspired with an 
teMr. Wm. Crozier, Northport, Long | unexpected and almost uncontrollable affec- 
| Island, reports a good demand for Berk-|tion for the oak. My faith is not quite suffi- 
|shires in various parts of the country, and | cient to enable me to believe with the ancjent 
He is now ex-|Greeks that it is possessed of oracular 


powers, but to me it not only speaks its 
commonly accepted sentiments of strength 
and endurance, but also teaches a lesson of 
social equality and mutual dependence ; for 
while the other trees send their significant 
a ———_--= branches sharply upward towards the sky, 


spreads its charitable arms at an angle of 
to clasp hands with it and make perfect the 
shelter to all the lower world. 


, a boy shaking hands for the first time with his 
EXTERMINATION OF WEEDS. city cousin, but this only renders more‘ap- 


parent the genuine goodness of its intentions. 


its more courted compeers, consists in its 
willingness to grow upon the most barren 


town of Southbridge, I had an hour's leisure 
which I resolved to devote to tree viewing. 


about me, for I learned long ago from the 
Autocrat that it is pleasant to be accompa- 
nied on such rambles, and I had not forgot- 
ten whom the Professor invited to walk with 
him to see the great elms, and what became 
of it,—and we started out. 


considered wanting in refinement by the 
scale which has been indicated above, but are 
rather to be commended for their zeal in tree 
planting, they having lined their principal 
street with an abundant supply of elms; but 
a collection of street trees more sickly and 


viously required in the slip shod method.— 


efying their poor neighbors and only am- 
itious to rise above them, the oak meekly 


inety degrees, inviting all its near neighbors 


nion of foliage which shall give complete 
It is true it 
as a slight air of stiffness, like the country 


But the great supericrity of the oak over 


cil, and with any imaginuble exposure. 
Tarrying recently for a night in the remote 


accordingly gathered a few choice friends 


The people of Southbridge are not to be 


many times is the advice given to “ marry 


piece of | 
winter use. 


Sarmers’ Omnibus, 
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— Successful farming is made by attention 


It has become the rule | to little things. 


— Rain has been general in southwestern 


Georgia. Cotton and corn are small. 


— Irrigate land one season, and the effect 


will be seen the next also—this on grass 
more particularly. 


— New land is excellent for turnips ; so 


is any light vegetable mold, sod included ; 
and the ashes of sod best of all, says an of fruit. 
eminent authority. 


— A young man who left Louisville, Ky., 


a few years ago, almost penniless, returned 
there the other day from California, with an tiful.—Horticulturist. 


neome of $6,000 per month, all made by 


sheep raising. 


— The grasshoppers in Utah are devastat- 
ng the crops. This is the fourth season that 


the crops in the region have been greatly 
damaged by their ravages. 


— Farmers should not forget to get a 


and in wand eanditian for taveilps. 
‘or . 
o~ 
e 





at once or it maybe too late.” Ere a) 
course is felt and every effort is needed to 

ward off the trouble and provide for the exi- 

gences which should have been known of at 
the outset. 

Marrying and boarding is with a majority 
of our young people the rule. Some, with 


housekeeping at once in rented tenements, 


Now I am not in such great dread of the | 
“ bugbear debt” as many are and I believe 


earned fairly and squarely is the happi- 
est and best appreciated; let our young men 
look about them and see how many chances 
are constantly before them for acquiring at 
almost their own terms a comfortable home, 
and our word for it they will regret the mon- 
ey they have for years paid into the hands of 
landlords and agents. 

‘There are, I venture to say, hundreds of 
little places consisting of a house and an 
acre or two of land in our suburbs which 
have been waiting for months for a pur- 
chaser. Situated in localities accessible 
sometimes by horsecars, always by steam, 
they can be bought on a payment of a few 
hundred dollars down, the balance to run for 
aterm of years almost at the option of the 
purchaser at the legal rate of interest. 
Suppose a place situated ten miles from 
the city to be bought for fiteen hundred dol- 
lars, three hundred dollars down and the bal- 
ance in yearly instalments of one hundred 
and fifty ortwo hundred dollars; we have 
known of such instances and doubt not thay 
Gray or Chapin can mention many others. 
It would require only an expenditure of the 
yearly instalment with a few dollars for taxes 
and fifty dollars or so.for season tickets to 
clear the homestead ina few years. At least 
an equal amount would be needed for city 
rents, if such were to be paid, and the advan- 
tage of paying annually a sum into a savings 
bank,—for we regard an investment in real 
estate certainly as good—over putting it into 
a landord’s pockets is most apparent. 
Invigorated health, independence, self re- 
liance, are the fruits of this cutting adrift 
from city life, and that these are worth striv- 
ing for is the firm conviction of 

One WuHo HAs SUCCEEDED. 





HOUDANS-FIFTH TOES AND MUFFS. 


All persons who raise this breed, which is 
rapidly gaining favor, must have noticed, 








unpromising it has not been my misfortune 
to witness for a long period. 

There were a few notable exceptions,—one 
a few rods east of the hotel and several fine 
specimens upon the grounds of the Globe 
Manufacturing Company at the upper vil- 


of trees left no doubt in the visitor’s mind 


ever honored with before. It stood just a 








lage, but the general appearance of this class 


that the elm had found here an uncongenial 
soil, and that all hopes of future adorn- 
ment from these trees would prove futile. 
Musing upon this fact we turned our steps 
northward, and just as we emerged from the 
thickly settled portion of the village, and 
were loitering to admire an unusual profu- 
sion of garden lilies in an adjoining yard | P® 
there loomed up before our astonished eyes 
such a cloud of foliage as no oak tree was 


the gate of a quiet little cemetery, and was 
the finest specimen of an oak that can be 
found in a week’s travel, remarkable for its 
unusually rotund and compact head, for the 
great extent of its lower branches and its 


especially if the stock is of recent French 
importation, that many are defi-ient in the 
fifth toe on either one or both feet, but, as if 
to compensate for its absence, these birds 
have some characteristic which is more 
desirable, either finer shape, more regular 
markings, increased size or fuller muffs. I 
matters not how pure or select the strain 
may be, it is seldom that a brood is raised, 
all the chicks of which possess this promi- 
nent feature. At almost all exhibitions, 
birds may be seen, of fine appearance other- 
wise, but lacking the extra toe on one foot. 
Its absence is not considered a disqualifica- 
tion, according to the standard of excellence 
adopted by the London Poultry Club, but 
birds with it, and without disqualification, 
even if they are not so large or well marked 
are generally more successful as competitors. 
It is insisted on by some, that a Houdan is 
not a Houdan if it be deficient in this point, 
or lacks a muff, and muffless birds are fre- 
quently much finer in appearance and size 
than those which have them. This breed is too 
desirable in its useful character to be com- 
lied to carry points which are not of prac- 
tical importance or value. 





t 


is to let the thistles 





fleld will lose its virtue. 
tivated and put to grain at once, so that the 
nitrates do not form and pass (wash) away. 


— Control your horse ; let him know that 


twelve month has passed the folly of the | you are his master as well as his friend—he 
will then work for you with confidence. 


— By all means use kindness and gentle- 


ness towards a colt, so that he may become 
docile, fearless, and put confidence in his 
master. 


— The National Agricultural Fair, to be 


held in Atlanta, Ga., next autumn, is consid- | 
ered an evidence of returning wealth and 
prosperity in the South, under the new 
regime. 


— A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 


who kept his hogs on floored pens, cured 
their biting each other by feeding them 
“ stove coal.” 


— According to Velcker, an old clover 
It wants to be cul- 


— The man who will invent cheap irriga- 


tion, will be one of the main benefactors of 
the race. The man who will convince farmers 


of the full benefit of draigage will be another. 
— Wheat after clover is known to insure 
a crop and best, according to Velcker, after 





| “Pomological. 


MAKE YOUR TREES BRANCH LOW. 


| Train your pear trees for garden or field 
use, 80 that they will branch at a distance of 
| one or two feet from the ground. The ad- 
vantages are easily enumerated : 

Ist.—It is easy to trim. 

2d.—It is easy to gather the fruit. 
| $d.—Falling fruit is little injured. 

4th.—All branches being sturdy, will not 
be strained by over-bearing or over-weight 


5th.—Soil will be kept shaded and moist. 


6th.—Trunk will be protected from the 
scorching sun. 


The Sheepfold. 


CARE OF SHEEP. 


After the weather becomes warm and set- 
tled, and the water becomes warm, and cold 
storms are no longer to be feared, but not 
before, the careful flock-master has made 
preparations for shearing his sheep, I do not 
say washing, for no careful farmer will sub- 
ject his flock to that inhuman treatment. 

Sheep well cared for, and coming through 


quite early; and a determined stand on the 
part of the sheep owners, not to submit to a 
| deduction of one-third on clean unwashed 
| wool, will bring manufacturers and specula- 





7th.—Tree will grow more and more beau- | t°F8 to terms. There is much in putting 








| WASHES FOR FRUIT TREES. 


| Twice a year, at least, every fruit tree in 
|the orchard should be washed with some 
| liquid strong enough to destroy the eggs and 
| pupe of insects, and the roots and spores 
is mosses and fungi. In using caustic lye 
for the destruction of bark lice, several per- 
| sons have killed their trees, as sometimes the 


| bark turns black and peels off after the ap- 
| Menutu vy ohiire porous whe ad se ‘deselp obey 


| and disapproved of by the most experienced 
| fruit growers ; soap suds are harmless, but 
jare too mild for the purposes for which the 
| application is eek The most suitable 
| wash is a solution of common sal soda in the 
| proportion of one pound of soda to a gallon 
of water. Rain water is the best for this 
purpose. This wash will not injure the bark, 
but will kill the eggs or pup of insects, 
and will clear away mosses, etc. It will re- 
move dead bark and produce a healthy sur- 
face.— Western Rural. 





SLOW FRUITING TREES. 


It is a common belief that dwarf pear 
trees come into bearing earlier than the 
standard. With us this is not the case. Our 
standards are equally as early. We have 
several varieties of standard that commenced 
bearing the second year and have borne ever 
since. We have dwarfs planted from four to 
fourteen years that have never borne a single 
specimen. We have other dwarfs that fruited 
the second year and then stopped. We have 
the standard Buerre d’Anjou planted in 1858 
and for two years only have given us a few 
specimens, 

We have often been asked of late if we 
were not tired of dwarfs and had changed 
our opinion about them, and our answer has 
uniformly been in the negative. We think 


ter A writer in the Canada Farmer says 
the plan now adopted by which to destroy 
Canada thistles with the least time and labor, 
ow until they are in 
flower, then mow them and thoroughly 
plough the land. The thistles have made 
their utmost growth and the roots are in 


clover has gone to seed. The last is certainly 
a good plan, not only for wheat but for other 
crops. 
— The Canada Farmer says the Provin- 
cial Board of Agriculture of Nova Scotia 
have decided to import $10,000 worth of 
pure bred stock by the 20th of September. 
It will consist of horses, Shorthorns, Ayr- 
shires, Devons, Herefords, Alderneys, sheep, 
and swine. 
— An Iowa paper says thata farmer in 
that State has found use for a sandhill crane. 
He has one which spends most of his time 
in the potato lot, feasting on the potato bug 
a meal which the long limbed biped seems 
to relish as fondly as his master does a dish 
of strawberries. 
— Inthe Agricultural Gazette, England, 
are published some directions as to the choice 
of fattening by Mr. Heddy. He thinks the 
head ought to be the first consideration, and 
that an animal with a broad, full, capacious 
skull, will be found every way superior to 
one with a long, narrow skull. A large, 
bright, open, soft eye, he finds denotes apti- 
tude to fatten. 
—A correspondent of the Hearth and 
Home, speaking of the American Sumac, 
says :—“‘ I notice that a correspondent of 
the Farmers’ Club says that Sicily Sumac is 
preferable to American. I have had some 
experience in dyeing, and I have found that 
ordinarily five pounds of American leaves, if 
well dried, are equal to ten pounds of Sicily. 
But American is not so good for silk. It 
should always be well dried ; is best when 
two or three years old ; and should be used 
when fresh boiled, as the liquid is of no good 
when cold.” 
_— When vegetable manure has been long 
in the soil, held by the clay and lime, there 
is your best soil for wheat. Now manure 
will make straw, but it will not stiffen or 
form a plump berry—the exceptions are when 
the year is unusually favorable. Many a 
good wheat crop, heavy in straw, has heen 
ruined by too much manure, and is so yearly. 
— The Jrish Farmers’ Gazette says the 
manure trade has now acquired an impor- 
tance second to no other branch of British 
commerce. It thinks it unquestionable 
whether the annual increase of all the cotton, 
linen, woolen, and hardware together will 
balance the increase of produce arising from 
the yearly application of artigcial manure to 
British soil. “ When we add,” says the (/a- 
zette, “* to the notorious fact that this increase 
of produce is not half what it should be, 
something like an approximate estimate may 
be found of its value to all classes of the 





their weakest state 





We would not se 


satisfaction. 
in the Germantown 


tinue to cultivate dwarfs along borders 


too large, and give them the same care 


to be long-lived and productive. 


as highly of them now as we ever did, but 
we should not plant them promiscuously. 

fect many varieties, as some 
never bear at all, and others give but poor 
The list published periodically 
Telegraph is selected 
from an experience of twenty-five years, and 
can scarcely be improved on. We shall con- 


and 


little spare spots where a standard would be 


that 


we would acrop of cabbage ; but we shall 
set out only such varieties as have proved 
But where 
room is abundant and object is profit, we 
should certainly grow standards in prefer- 
ence, and it needs no argument to prove 
their superiority.—Germantown Telegraph. 


up wool in such a manner as to attract the 
eye of the buyer. He expects the farmer to 
roll his fleeces with the best part out, and he 
trusts his own acuteness of sight and hand- 
| ling, to discover fraud, dirty tags, dung, etc. 
Buyers will generally do it too, and then 
| farewell to any hope for a good price for that 
lot of wool. 
anes ‘press, tor eey — —— have a 
| board, say fifteen feet long anu ~ an inch 
| wide, cut it in three ey4™ "oO two feet in 
laf these into four parts, one Pein avy Fer) 
‘heavy, place your boards together, the two 
| five feet in length on the outside of the other 
| pieces in the centre, and unite these so as to 
form a square box. Place strings on the 


press lying in the slats inthe ends. The| 


fleece is laid on outside up, the sides folded 
in, edges to meet in the middle, the tips and 
scraps of wool are laid in and the fleece is 
folded again lengthways. The press ia then 
folded and fastened by means of hooks, the 
fleece tied and left to press till the next 
fieece is ready. 

The great art in raising a flock of sheep 
is to secure for them a sound healthy consti- 
tution, and next to this it is important to get 
the largest amount of wool on a given sur- 
face. ‘Io accomplish these ends care is re- 
quired in selecting your breeding ewes. A 
judicious fine wool farmer will reject all long- 
ry bare faced, scabby snouts, selecting 
only short-legged, wool to the toes, wooly 
faced ewes—well built and heavy set. A 
good ewe cannot be relied on as a good 
breeder before the age of three years. At 
the age of four she may be considered in her 
prime, and her strong and vigorous sonstitu- 
tion is imparted to her progeny. The reason 
why we have so many 1ill-shaped and unpro- 
ductive flocks throughout our entire country, 
is the hap-hazard, careless manner of too 
many farmers in selecting their breeding 
ewes. They have a certain number of ewes, 
yearlings, two year-olds, three, four, and 
often up as high as twelve or fourteen years- 
old. When the season arrives for “ turning 
in,” without any thought about his business, 
the careless farmer expects to raise a flock 


is following in the way his father went be- 
fore him.—Cor. Butler Co., Pa., Eagle. 


The Apiary. 
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BEES IN JULY. 
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The Stable. 


PULLING AT THE HALTER. 





bridle. 


which is attached a strong rope. 


times in such a fix. 


CARE OF HORSES LEGS. 





attention to the feet and legs. 


ing 


cared for. 


feet and 
horse fit for anything. 


orld. 





“THE : CROPS. 


There is a general hopefa 


large crops.—New Orleans Times. 





public.” 





The Western Rural says : There are many 
cruel and dangerous remedies given for 
breaking horses from pulling at the halter or 
A safe and efficient remedy is to tie 
him with a strong strap around the neck, to 
A conve- 
nient way for a buggy horse is to have a ring 
in the strap and leave it on the horse. Have 
a rope in your buggy with a knot on one end 
that will not go through the ring. My ex- 
perience is, that a horse will not pull many 


Few men who handle horses give proper 
Especially is 
this the case on the farms. Much time is spent 
of a morning rubbing, brushing and smooth- 
the hair on the sides and hips, but at no 
time are the feet examined and properly 
Now, be it known that in this 
six thousand year old world of ours, the 
feet of a horse need more care than the 
body. They need ten times as much—for in 
one respect they are almost the entire horse. 
All the grooming that can be done won't 
avail anything, if the horse is forced to 
stand where his feet will be filthy. In this 
case the feet will become disordered, and the 
legs will get badly out of fix, and with bad 
ad legs there is not else of the 
Stable prisons gen- 
erally, are terribly severe on the feet and 
legs of horses, and unless these buildings 
can afford a dry room, where a horse can 
walk around, lie down or roll over, they are 
not half so healthy and comfortable to the 
horse as the pasture, and should be avoided 
by all good hostlers in thg county.—Rural 


We receive from every quarter of the 
country, the most encouraging accounts of 
the crops. The season thus far has been very 
favorable to cane, cotton and corn. Frequent 
rains have moistened the earth and the sun 
has given strength and vigor to the plants. 

i we among the 
cultivators, and if worms or some other cas- 
ualty do not occur, there is every prospect of 


the coming winter, but if small, they wil 
worth more if returned to the hive from 


Small swarms usually amount to but little, 


much better if returned. 


raise the front of the ol 


royalty should choose to lead them out again 


them in. 


capped over ; if left on longer than necessary 


sale. 


fails to make the bees cross for a long time 


flowers, we shall have to adopt anothe 


return. The boxes 
way, 
of a large number of young bees 





ing of Thomas Motley, (Chairman,) Dr. | 


| ship 


of healthy, hearty lambs, simply because he 


Swarms will continue to issue for several 

days longer, and if large, will probably collect 

sufficient stores to carry them safely oy 
1 


which they came than if hived by themselves. 


and in most cases the old hive actually needs 
them to defend its combs against moth 
worms, beside the chances for box honey is 
It is my practice 
to return all after. swarms, but in case sev- 
eral stocks are kept, two or more of these 
swarms may issue the same day, in which 
case if one is particularly desirous of increas- 
ing his number ot swarms, he may unite 
them, making one good one of two or three. 
To return a swarm, hive it until the next 
morning when, if they had a plurality of 
queens, all will be destroyed but one. Now 
hive on blocks as 
in hiving, and leave a wide board from the 
ground to it; shake the swarm at the foot of 
this, as they crawl up look for and destroy 
the queen. They will probably be contented 
to stay at home now that they have got back, 
but in case another ambitious specimen of 


it is but the work of a few minutes to return 


Surplus honey shou'd be removed as soon 
as the boxes are well filled and all the combs 


the combs become yellow, which injures its 
Then remove boxes, raise one end a 
little and blow under some smoke, when they 
may be lifted off without fear of stings. A 
strip of tin or zinc is frequently run in 
between the box and hive, but more or less 
bees are crushed in this way, which rarely 


If flowers are producing honey abundantly, 
the boxes should be taken off at night and 
set up around the hive, so that the bees may 
leave them during the night and enter the 
hive, but if honey is not abundant in the 


method of getting out the bees, or much of 
the honey will escape with them. To pre- 
vent this, carry them to a dark-room with 
just an opening to the light for the bees to 
pass out and not enough for them to see to 
ill soon be clear in this 
and the only objection to it is the loss 
that have 
never left their hive and do not know their 
way back. The boxes that I use have a hole 
through the top as well as at the bottom, and 
to clear them of bees I blow a little smoke 
through the upper hole, when they make a 
d rush through the lower hole into the 
ive.—G, W. P, JERRARD, in Me. Farmer. 


Stock Department. 


BREAKING OXEN. 


The animals should be castrated while 
young, say six or nine months old, they 
should be petted and treated with great kind- 
ness from the first, in order to make them 
gentle. While petting and handling them, 
you may from time to time, teach them the 
words of command, as “ gee,” “ haw,”.“ 
back,” “ho,” “ come here, Lion,” (or what- 
ever name,) “go ‘long, Lion,” “ho, back,” 
etc., making them understand, as far as you 
can, your meaning. Begin to break them to 
the use of harness while young. First begin 
by putting a line upon them, and lead them 
about. Then yoke with a very light yoke, 
not for labor, but to familiarize them to its 
use. After wearing the yoke a few days for 
them to get use to it, hitch up to a light cart, 
and teach them to pull it about at a quick, 
nimble pace, putting on, from time to time, 
part of a load, that they may get familiar 
with the weight. They will, very soon learn 
what you are about, and you will have little 
further trouble with them. You will have 
them fully broken by the time they attain 
age and strength for labor. 

During the time of breaking, you must not 
beat them or get out of patience, which is too 
often the case, and only makes matters worse. 
When three years old, you may begin work 








CLUB. 


[From the New York Tribune's Report.) 


Poultry Keeping as a Business. 

An inquiry comes from an old gentle. 
man in Michigan, who states that “ failing 
health and declining years make it necessary 
for me to give up the more laborous pursuits 
of life, but-some-light exercise for mind and 
bodly is absolutely indepensable. Would the 
raising of poultry near or within 100 miles of 
acity market afford a profitable remunera- 
tion for the time and proper management 
required for the business? Being quite un- 
acquainted with the rationale of this matter, 
I prefer to submit it to the Club, thinking 
that the experience of some one of its mem 
bers might furnish a solution to the question. 
How much land, and of what kind of 
sandy, gravelly, or clay mixed would be re- 
quired for 100 
should it be adjacent to a stream of water, or 
would a living spring do as well ? What por- 


soils, 


fowls (hens and cocks,) 


tions of the grounds should be in trees 

’ 
shrubs, and grass? How many could two 
aged persons care for, and what return might 





with them, loading lightly and with care at 
the first. If you have managed properly, you 
will soon be proud of your oxen and you will 
find that a yoke of them are worth as much 
as the best horse on your farm. 


sleep of old fogyism and old foolism, and 
will not only know his master, but the mas- 


ter know his ox, and value him, too.— Cur. 
Rural Carolinian. 





HOW I RAISE MY CALVES. 


I take them from their dams after they are 
two or three days, then I feed them with new 
milk ten or fifteen days, twice each day. For 


skimmed at twelve hours old. 
thereafter I feed with old milk, till at four 
weeks old, then I give them any kjnd ot! 
refuse milk cold, with crusts of bread or por- 
ridge in small quantities. From the time 





bo hay should be given them three times a 
day. At three months old I wean and turn 


she acres belongs to them exclusively. 
the winter in good heart, will bear shearing they are a week old a little of the best early | broods have the range of ano ' 


reasonably be expected from 100 fowls in 
chickens and eggs ? 
Warren Leland—If this old gentleman will 


: ' Pity it is] come up to my place, twenty-five miles north 
that they are not in more general use! But] of New York, at Rye Station, I will 
we are all awakening from the lethargic k : 


show 


n1im how I manage my poultry yards. I 


before long, I trust, all over the land, the ox | ®®¥¢ found that for every hundred fowl you 


must give up at least an acre. 
‘and is as good as any. 


But rough 
Hens naturally love 
the bush, and I lop young trees, but leave a 
shred by which they live a year or more. 
These form hiding places and retreats fo: 
them. In such places they prefer to lay. 1 
have great success, and it depends on three 


the next week they should have warm milk, | F four rules, by observing which I believe 
Gradually | t 


via : ve 
his old gentleman in Michigan can make a 


good living by hens and turkeys. 


1. I give my fowls great range. Eighteen 
Then the 


ther big lot, and 


the turkeys go half a mile or more from the 


them to pasture, though it is well to continue house. The eighteen acres of poultry yard 


the broken bread, porridge, or a little rye| i 


Maine Farmer. 





Porcine, 


a 











The pig stands and works at the mouth 
j}and froths at the mouth, then staggers and 
ae - on OT 

wall OF INU a COT ree pe 

| noses against the ¥ -ye noarly the same 

| Phe disease which is popularly termed stag 

|gers in medical parlance is called epilepsy. |‘ 
of the brain and nervous system. 

In pigs, as well as in other animals, epi- 

lepsy is often hereditary. Frequently it is 

| developed by breeding in and in. Continued 


é 


brewers’ wash or Indian corn, or even on 
such unduly stimulating food as beans or 
peas, will favor the production of epileptic | * 
fits. Wet, foul, uncomfortable beds also lead | ) 
to epilepsy amongst young and delicate pigs. 


the attending carefully to cleanliness, com- 
fort and liberal feeding; supply the small 
pigs with some good milk and a daily mess 
of boiled linseed, which is particularly good, 


nous matters. A few cabbages, grass, dry 
peas and barley flour, will help to vary 
dietary. 

If the pigs are weakly, ten or twelve drops 
of tincture of the chloride of iron may be 


mash. For the litter secure a strong, sound, 
vigorous sire, of a strain of blood entirely 
different from that which has been hitherto 
used.—North British Agriculturist. 








Hortiquiture. 


CLUB FOOT IN CABBAGES. 


A. G. Peabody, Machias, Me., writes to 
the New York Farmers’ Club, that Club-foot 
is caused by worms which devour the smal! 

l\Gbres of the root of the cabbage plant, 
These worms come from eggs which are laid 
at the point where the plant touches the 
ground, just beneath the surface of the earth 
by a fly like the house-fly. Any one, by 
scraping away the earth a week after the 
plant is set, can see the eggs. A sure 
remedy is to put a tablespoonful of air-slaked 
lime around the cabbage plant when it is set 
out, and cover it with a quarter of an inch of 
pulverized earth. The fly lays the eggs in 
the lime, and the egg, being moist, absorbs 
the lime and is killed. If the worm is once 
hatched it dives into the ground, and is then 
out of reach of any remedy. 

Mr. R. G. Kimer, Penn Yan, writes :—] 
never fail in cabbage. My plan is to set the 
plants in a hollow, such as a wash bow! 
pressed in soft earth would make ; give them 
good cultivation, and keep the soil in the 
same shape, always dishifg around the plant 
My reason—the stalk of the plant will be 
shaded, the top will conform to the shape of 
the place where the plant is set, the leaves 
being upright, the more? readily conveying 
the dew directly to the roots, thus supplying 
itself with moisture daily. 


CRANBERRIES. 


The best soil ia a cold black muck. The 
land must not be made too dry. If cut with 
ditches, these should be kept half full of 
water; and adam is necessary to flood the 
atch in winter, and to kill the worms. The 
Best results follow a top-dressing of white 
sand, the cleaner and whiter the better. 
Sand does good in two ways. It keeps the 
patch clean of grass and weeds, and it keeps 
the muck below cool and moist. The top- 
dressing of sand should be renewed once in 
two or three years. 
The plants cost about $2 a barrel, and set 
out eight barrels to an acre, like cabbage 
plants, two feet apart each way. If you have 
sand mixed with the muck naturally, and the 
ground is too wet, plough, harrow, and set 
out; then keep clean with hoe and hand.— 
Ex. 


’|HALF ACRE GARDEN WILL PAY. 














A correspondent in the Germantown 7ele- 
graph thus sets forth the blessings of a well 
cultivated garden: 


T) “Half an acre of land in a well cultivated 
garden will produce as much towards subsist- 
ing a farmer’s family as any three acres on 
the farm, besides which the advantage in the 
cultivation of it would gratify a diversity 
of tastes, and contribute much to secure the 
blessings of health, and the labor can 
be shared also by those too young or too old 
to toil in the heavier operations of the field, 
and occasionally by the female inmates o! 
the house, or the ploughman from the field 
by way of relaxation from leg-toil, without 
any material impediment to other labors. 
Every farmer will best promote‘his interest 
by bestowing on the garden a due share of 
attention. 





meal or oats occasionally.—D. Pavt, in the| a 


It depends usually upon imperfect nutrition | low in. 


feeding on poor innutritive fare, such as|scraps from the Metropolitan hotel. 


bread and meat. 
In preventing further losses we would advise | , 


as containing a large proportion of oleagi- take care of my poultry. 


given twice daily in beer, water gruel or] howto master these pests. 


8 rough land of little use for tillage. It has 
pond init and many rocks, and bushes, 


and weeds, and sandy places, and ash heaps, 
and lime, and bones, and grass, and a place 
which I plough up to give them worms. 

> 


2. When a hen has setI take her box, 


BLIND STAGGERS IN PIGS. throw out the straw and earth, let it be out 


n the sun and rain a few days, and give it a 


good coat of whitewash on both sides. In 


winter. when it is yery cold, I have an old 


t 

Chey dry themselves, and when the nre guts 
put there is a bed of ashes for them to wal- 
Summer and winter my hens have 
all the lime, ashes, and sand they want. 

3. Another reason why I have such luck 1s 


because my poultry yards receive all the 


Egg 


making is no easy work, and hens will not 
do much of it without high feed. They need 


ust what a man who works requires—wheat 
Even when wheat costs 


wo dollars, I believe in feeding it to hens. 


As to breeds I prefer the Brahmas, light and 
dark. 


I change roosters every spring, and a 
man on the farm has no other duty than to 
I often have three 


thousand spring chickens. 


Potato Bugs and Currant Worms. 


Hiram Latimer, of Morgan, Ohio, knows 
This is his way of 


joing it: I arm myself with a large tin pan 
and a paddle eight or ten inches wide, and 
go for them, thrusting the pan up to the 
roots of the vine, and with the paddle bring- 
ing the vines over the pan with a shake an 1 
the bugs are safe; then to another hill, till I 
have as many as I wish to carry; then with 
the corner of the paddle dig a hole in the 
soft earth, slip in the bugs, cover with earth, 
stamp them down, and proceed to business 
again. I have but few potatoes destr vyed 
by them. The currant worm is similar in its 
habits of feeding; it attacks the bushes in 
companies and strips bush after bush. I 
had plenty of currants till these pests came, 
and to get them away I tore them up and 
scattered them away in fence corners around 
the farm; but of no use, the worms followed. 
I have a few young gooseberry bushes set 
yut last year. I did not know they would 
lestroy them, but a few days ago I found 
the worms cutting off the leaves rapidly. I 
was somewhat moved, and then and there 
resolved I would save the bushes, if I had to 
kill every one with my bare fingers, and with- 
yut hesitation I fell to crushing their hateful 
littlacarcases, when lo, they began to fall to 
Then I saw at once | 
I went 


the ground rapidly. 
had made an important discovery. 
to the house and got my pan and paddle, 
found where they were at work, and went to 
shaking them into the pan. I found they 
could be cleared in a short time. The mid- 
dle of the day, when the sun shines, I think 
is the best time. The battle probably will 
have to be repeated. Shake your bushes 
smartly. 


The Cruelty of Butchers. 

Mr. Curtis: My attention has been called 
to the abuses praoticed by the beasts who 
infest our cattle markets onthe dumb brutes 
consigned to their charge. In summer they 
are tortured with the heat and thirst, in 
winter with exposure to the cold and other 
cruelties which I will not take time here to 
enumerate. He who extends his hand to 
ameliorate the condition of the suffering 
brute creation is a prince among philanthro- 
pists. These barbarities must be stopped. 
{am willing to be one to lash the perpetra- 
tors with the scorn of men and the just con- 
demnation of public sentiment until they 
shall desist. My informant is one who is as 
competent to speak as any one in the coun- 
try, Miss Midy Morgan. And I urge action 
now, for now is the suffering, and “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Miss Morgan, (Cattle Market Reporter of 
the Zribune.)—It has been my sad duty to 
make regular visits, for ten months past, to 
the great markets of this city, and some of 
the sights I have seen are deplorable. We 
all suffer, because it is utterly impossible for 
the meat of animals subject to such inhuman 
treatment to be healthy ; and putting out of 
the consideration all feelings of mercy which 
we ought to have for thesé dumb driven 
creatures, let us at least think and act mere- 








